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ANOTE ON METHOD IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


HE modern period in the study of religion may be said to begin 

with Tylor’s venture, sixty years ago, to describe the essence of 
primitive religion in terms of a universal animism. Primitive man, 
he believed, attributes sentience and purpose to every object in the 
natural world. The sunlight is beneficent, it is worshipped as benev- 
dlent; the storm may wreak irrevocable damage, it must be propiti- 
ated with prayer and sacrifice. To the intellectualism of ninteenth- 
century psychology (which Tylor himself shared) this came as 
something of a shock ; for why should primitive man be so irrational ? 
Could he not see that the sun was but fire; did he not know that a 
storm was but wind and water? 

The fact that Tylor’s contribution was actually new—and epoch 
making—shows how effectively the phenomena of religion had until 
his day eluded the grasp of psychological interpretation. Psycho- 
logical studies of religion had indeed been made, many of them 
quite ingenious. The trouble was not with students of religion, but 
with psychology itself. Psychology did not possess the methods and 
concepts which were needed to make religious phenomena intelligible. 
Ithad in fact but little to contribute to any social science. Its meth- 
ods and results had begun to be greatly affected by experimental 
physiology, and some valuable data on sensation and reaction-time 
had been obtained; but knowledge of the affective and volitional 
life had been confined to rather superficial observations on nine- 
teenth-century Europeans of superior intelligence. 

And no great progress in the psychology of religion has come, 
I believe, from the mere extension and refinement of methods used 
early in the nineteenth century. On the contrary, whatever prog- 
tess has been made has resulted, for the most part, from the develop- 
ment of other branches of psychology—branches that can scarcely be 
said to have existed until the last twenty years of the century. I 
tefer to abnormal psychology, child psychology, and animal psychol- 
gy. By this I do not mean to suggest that religion is abnormal, or 
thildish, or brutish; but that psychology has at last awakened 
largely through Darwin’s efforts) to the very elementary fact that 
ill protoplasm has something in common, and that this common 
tlement plays its supreme part in the psychology of religion as in 
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every other activity of living things. I should like to sketch a few 
of the specific repercussions of these other branches of psychology 
upon the psychology of religion. 

First, as regards animism itself. Animism seemed at first to be 
a peculiar property of primitive minds. But as soon as children 
began to be taken seriously as subjects of psychological observation, 
it became apparent that animism is not the exception, but the rule 
in the child’s early responses to his world. Not indeed that the 
child reasons out the existence of a soul. Rather, the objects of 
his world are first of all neither personal nor impersonal, but as he 
begins to have a glimmering notion of personality in the two-legged 
objects about him, he naturally carries over some of the same re. 
sponses to other objects. I am not thinking merely of the intense 
personal reality which a teddy-bear or even a rag doll may have (I 
had a tin dog when I was five years old which to me was fully a 
person) ; I am thinking rather of the attribution of personal benevo- 
lence or malevolence to objects which please or hurt. The ball 
bounces too hard against a little knee; it must be punished. This 
vague childish type of animism persists in every person who re- 
vengefully kicks a door in which his thumb has been squashed. It 
is not far from this to the reasoned animism of primitive man—for 
primitive man does, of course, philosophize. The point I would 
urge here is that the animism of primitive man seems bizarre until 
for one moment one looks at a child, and then, thinking of the child, 
looks at one’s own reactions. The mystery vanishes. 

Another profoundly important problem in the psychology of 
religion is the interpretation of shamanism, and of various related 
states of ‘‘possession.’’ Such conditions, a hundred years ago, 
were regarded either as supernatural or as fraudulent—or written 
down as something queer and given up as a bad job. The under- 
standing of these conditions was forced upon psychology by progress 
in neurology in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
study of suggestion, which may be said to date even from Mesmer’s 
arrival in Paris in 1778, began, a little past the middle of the 
nineteenth century, to receive serious attention from physicians. 
In the hands of French neurologists, hypnotic technique was devel- 
oped, and many of the phenomena of hypnotism and hysteria were 
before long seen to be in part the manifestation of suggestibility. 
The study of trance mediumship in connection with spiritualistic 
communications was soon shown by French, and immediately there- 
after by British and American, students to be of profound impot- 
tance for the psychology of religion. When persons in a state of 
dissociation spoke or wrote material purporting to come from the 
dead, it was shown in several celebrated instances that the messages 
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were the outcome of suggestion, and even in some cases that the 
name of the communicator had been imposed in the same way upon 
the trance consciousness. The explanation of a host of shamanistic 
performances, in which gods and spirits purport to speak through 
the shaman, immediately became simple; and the line of distinction 
between sincere and deliberately ‘‘faked’’ performances was seen 
to be very hard to establish. 

Hysteria was found, however, to be but one of several abnormali- 
ties of personality which have profoundly influenced religion. Epi- 
lepsy, long known to have been a stigmatum of certain great spiritual 
leaders, was found to have a genuine and profound relation to some 
of the more familiar phases of religious experience. First, the epi- - 
leptic attack, preceded by its momentary ‘‘aura’’ or warning, and 
manifesting itself in violent convulsions, with the loss of conscious- 
ness, immediately suggests that a spirit has entered the body. The 
fact that the attack nearly always does some physical injury to the 
patient encourages the belief that the spirit is malevolent. On the 
other hand, the attack may take, so to speak, a substitute form; in- 
stead of losing consciousness, the patient suffers what is called an 
“epileptic equivalent.’’ In these conditions he is just as truly ‘‘out 
of his mind’’ as in the former; he becomes dissociated, is confused, 
and often undergoes a tremendous emotional upheaval. Sometimes 
he commits in a ‘‘furor state’? inhuman crimes; sometimes, on the 
contrary, the epileptic passes through a deep, genuine, and pro- 
foundly impressive religious experience. This not only sets its 
mark upon the character of the patient, but may, if the people near 
by are religiously minded, convince them that a prophet is in truth 
before them. The association of epilepsy with certain of the more 
dramatic aspects of religion is therefore not in the least accidental. 
It must also be remembered that there are a number of more or less 
pathological states lying between hysteria and epilepsy, sharing with 
these the general tendency to manifest dissociation, or the control 
of the body by agencies which are not understood by the patient 
nor controlled by him. Medical science is not yet in a position to 
classify these conditions clearly, and the borderline of what consti- 
tutes true epilepsy is a matter of dispute. But it suffices to note 
the commonplaceness of the states of altered personality in which 
automatisms occur. Motor automatisms—involuntary acts—are al- 
most as important for shamanism as are sensory automatisms—vi- 
sions, voices, and the like, which spring from a dissociated corner of 
the patient’s own mind. 

Nearly as important, perhaps, as such contributions of child 
psychology and abnormal psychology, are to be reckoned the studies 
in the learning-process among animals, and the resulting recognition 
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that many processes previously explained in terms of intellectualisn 
are in reality extremely simple, non-rational, quasi-automatic, |p 
Spencer’s hands the associationist theory had been applied to the 
phenomena of religion, and the movement still survives in Frazer's 
reduction of the psychology of magic to Plato’s elementary associ. 
ative laws of contiguity and similarity. The assumption was made 
that primitive man fears, let us say, the finger-nail parings of g 
chief because the finger-nails remind him, by contiguity, of the chief 
of whom he is already afraid. The vicious intellectualism of such q 
conception masks not only the real simplicity of primitive thinking 
but the analogous simplicity of most of our own loves and fears, 
The concept of the conditioned response, introduced into psychology 
at the beginning of the present century, has proved to be in many 
cases a less misleading (as well as a much simpler) instrument of 
interpretation. If a child cries when it sees a bottle of medicine 
approaching, it is scarcely permissible to assume that it remembers 
the taste (i.e., revives the experience of tasting) as associationism 
would assume; all the known facts are covered when we note that 
the sight and taste together have been previously followed by cry- 
ing, while now the sight alone suffices. 

Ames and others have shown that this kind of learning, which 
presupposes nothing in the way of intellectual function, plays a 
highly important réle in magic, ceremonial, and tabu. By just 
such processes a friend of mine saw a tabu in process of development 
in his eighteen-months-old daughter. She was fond of having him 
bring her slippers and put them on her. One day, for fun, he 
brought his own slippers instead. She drew back in fear. He then 
placed his own slippers and hers on the floor near by. She ap- 
proached her own, but would not now touch them; nor would she 
touch them thereafter for some time, even when the larger ones had 
been taken away. Here is a tabu involving no clear ‘‘ association by 
contiguity.”” The whole process seems to be a very rudimentary 
conditioned response. (Some contemporary psychologists would re- 
duce all association to the conditioned response formula; this goes 
beyond present evidence.) 

These illustrations are offered as typical of the ways in which 
child psychology, abnormal psychology, and animal psychology 
have illuminated the problems of religion. These are but a few 
eases out of hundreds through which the ‘‘naturalistic’’ interpreta 
tion of religion has made its steady advances. So much, in fatt, 
has been clarified by the study of childish and primitive thinking— 
and of the sub-intellectual character of much of our own religious 
thinking—that psychologists have tended to turn away from the 
study of religion in the belief that its main problems have been 
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solved and that there are more important games to play. I am in- 
clined to think that there is a serious oversight here; in fact, that 
the most important problems for the psychology of religion (wholly 
aside, of course, from the philosophy of religion) remain almost 
entirely unexamined. 

I refer to phenomena which may perhaps be said to distinguish 
the deeply religious man from the conventionally religious man,— 
the feelings and attitudes which make religion the absorbing passion 
of a considerable number of men and women in each generation. 
The somewhat nebulous term ‘‘mysticism’’ was early appropriated 
by psychologists of religion to describe this inner core of religious ex- 
perience, and it is fair to say that the last twenty-five years have more 
than justified James’s judgment that mysticism is the cardinal prob- 
lem of religious psychology. It is not my purpose to offer any new 
definition of mysticism or to defend any of the old ones, but merely 
to point to a concrete and common type of mystic experience and to 
ask what progress has been made in interpreting this and kindred 
experiences. 

Let us undertake the explanation of the experience of personal 
contact with the Divine; the conviction that one is in immediate 
contact with God, or indeed is identified with Him. Various influ- 
ences which contribute to a belief in God must, of course, first be 
emphasized. Next must be noted the love towards the father, which 
is a part of the experience of children in most civilizations; and to- 
gether with this love, the joy in seeking refuge in his arms, the sense 
of relaxation in the love of the protector. Third comes the will to 
believe, the craving for a heavenly Father like the earthly father, 
but more loving, more just, and more unfailing. Then follows the 
interaction of these factors, all of which are clearly at work in most 
children, and remain a part of the tissue of adult life unless shattered 
by intellectual doubts or by the adoption of a different set of values. 

In the sense in which the still very inexact science of psychology 
may be said to ‘‘explain’’ phenomena, the interaction of these three 
factors seems to me to explain the more obvious features of the 
mystic experience of absorption in the Divine. But just what have 
weexplained? The term ‘‘absorption in the Divine’’ is a very crude 
description of an experience which, whatever else it may be, is really 
exceedingly complicated. The ‘‘great mysties’’ (for the most part 
persons who not only have had profound mystic expériences, but 
have described the experiences in such a way as to impress their 
contemporaries) have throughout history insisted that only a certain 
fragment—or better, a certain layer—of their experience could be 
put into words at all. Surely the feeling of resting in the arms of 
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an infinitely loving Father can be put into words. Yes, it is all that, 
says the mystic, but it is infinitely more. What more is it? 

The early years of the analytical study of mysticism were dom- 
inated by the desire of one group of psychologists to explain such 
states naturalistically, and of a protesting minority (headed by 
James) to justify the claim of such experiences to unique authority 
for the individual. In so far as the latter group have directly op- 
posed the habit of naturalistic thinking, they have lost ground. Not 
only has naturalism consolidated its conquests in all branches of 
psychology in recent years, but specifically, the psychology of religion 
has been to such a degree clarified and reduced to order by such 
‘‘naturalists’’ as Leuba and Coe, that psychologists have turned to 
the school that could explain the most. The-victory of the naturalis- 
tic group has, however, obscured this cardinal problem in the psy- 
chology of religion. Most of us calmly remark that such states are 
undoubtedly to be explained naturalistically (whatever that may 
mean). But where else in psychology would the repetition of such 
a phrase exempt us from the work of really studying a problem? 
The truth seems to be that we have not yet done much serious work 
in analyzing these deeply moving unverbalized responses. For to 
say that these experiences can not be put into words is to emphasize 
the very point upon which the mystics and the naturalistic psychol- 
ogists agree. 

Now most psychologists are content to write these unverbalized 
responses down as mere raw emotions, and to let them go at that; 
they are simple affective responses. Others call them organic sen- 
sations. We are, of course, confronted here with one aspect of the 
whole thorny problem of the relation of sensory to affective proc- 
esses (some psychologists believing that these two groups of processes 
are fundamentally distinct, others regarding the distinction as ar- 
bitrary). But presumably these experiences are dependent for the 
most part on the responses of unstriped muscles and glands—the 
muscles of the arterial walls (hence blood pressure) being of special 
importance. Sensations from striped muscles probably play a fairly 
important part also. Now these same components appear to play a 
dominant part in a great variety of ‘‘attitudes,’’—attitudes of every- 
day contact with things and persons; this has long been recognized. 
Is it not then rather extraordinary that mystic experience should be 
regarded as something aside, something morbid, something to be 
scorned and dismissed? Is it not obvious from the assumptions of 
contemporary physiology and psychology that nearly all the re- 
sponses of early childhood are necessarily mystical; that a very large 
number of these mystical (i.e., unverbalized visceral and kinesthetic) 
attitudes remain throughout life, coloring and giving a special vitality 
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to nearly everything in adult experience? To be sure, these atti- 
tudes notoriously masquerade as sources of clear knowledge—they 
may distort not only the thinking of the religionist, but that of the 
statesman, the philosopher, and even the barrister (for is not the 
very conception of ‘‘the law’’ and of property which ‘‘belongs’’ to 
an individual supported by a thcroughly mystical background?). 
On the other hand, is not each man’s system of values, his funda- 
mental credo and adjustment to life, thoroughly and inevitably 
mystical? Psychology has, we noted, emancipated itself from intel- 
lectualism. Everywhere we see instrumental as well as theoretical 
studies of emotion, together with tests of non-intellectual traits. 
Is it not somewhat strange that the very matrix of non-intellectual 
life, the substantial mysticism of everyday existence, out of which 
our more explicit emotions emerge, should itself remain almost 
entirely untouched ? 

Religious mysticism presents one great point of advantage for 
study as compared with other mystical experiences. It frequently 
attains an intensity which makes its colors stand out vividly for 
description and analysis. And religion has been in whole or in part 
the source of many of the profoundest insights which man has had 
into the world. Again I am not speaking of rational or coherent or 
intellectually defensible insights (for the problem of the defensi- 
bility of the mystic approach seems to me not to be in any sense a 
psychological question) ; but such experiences do take a profound 
grip upon many a life, and, because those who have such experiences 
are often artists in the deepest sense, they have introduced us to a 
world sweet to touch and to love, a world of terrible beauty and 
overwhelming majesty. 

But all religious experiences suffer the great disadvantage, psy- 
chologically speaking, that they are seldom accessible to really in- 
tensive and accurate observation. Leuba has indeed gently pushed 
the protesting figure of religious mysticism into his laboratory— 
and the more power to his efforts! But if religious mysticism is 
psychologically similar to other forms, and if other forms are readily 
accessible, why should they not be attacked experimentally, both for 
the light they throw on religion and for their own theoretical and 
practical importance ? 

A single instance of a recent mystic experience of my own will 
suggest what I mean. Walking in brilliant sunlight last fall, I had 
to put on dark amber-colored glasses. Instantly the world upon 
which I looked—the lake and the autumn foliage—were ten times 
more beautiful than they had been; they took on a strange mysterious 
vividness, a crispness and definiteness suddenly and profoundly re- 
freshing. Why? I hazard the guess that I had gotten ‘‘negatively 
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adapted’’ to the colors as they ordinarily were; a slight change 
(though it might be esthetically for the worse) enabled me to see 
outlines which I had not seen before, and colors unusual enough to 
be fully appreciated. The whole had a new aspect. Is this not 
familiar language to the mystic? Over and over again we read in 
the accounts of the deepest mystical experiences that the same old 
sights and sounds, the same old words and symbols, suddenly took 
on new meaning. But in these cases some organic change had 
probably occurred; the individuals felt differently and the stimuli 
were presented in a different pattern. Unusual organic responses 
made the external stimuli themselves seem new (laboratory tests of 
such sudden changes in peripheral responses, the stimuli remaining 
constant, are common). 

Yes, a legitimate conjecture perhaps, but conjectures are here 
of no great value except as hypotheses for more serious investigation. 
There is nothing in the world to hinder the experimental study of 
everyday mystic experiences. Why has it not been done? It és 
being done. The experimental study of the influence of drugs upon 
attitudes is one point of attack. Another is the experimental in- 
vestigation of factors affecting confidence in one’s own judgment. 
A third is the study of factors influencing political opinion. These 
are but scattered investigations, the authors of which do not seem 
to grasp the extraordinary importance and the myriad ramifications 
of their work. 

Two things are very badly needed. One is the constant applica- 
tion of quantitative methods, that the wealth of variables involved 
even in the simplest emotional situation may be more adequately 
isolated. The other, even more important, is the addition of genetic 
methods, scarcely used at all heretofore (except by the inevitably 
inexact method of psychoanalysis). Mystic experiences undoubtedly 
are based upon the individual’s entire personal history, and his 
childish emotional life is of special importance. Experimental child 
psychology is too recent a movement to have thrown much light as 
yet upon our problem. But to the student of religious mysticism 
it is worth following closely. 

A general suggestion as to method in the psychology of religion 
seems to be justified. Valuable as are the attempts to describe the 
deeper experiences of religious mysticism, the recent history of psy- 
chological progress strongly suggests that such a frontal attack is 
hardly likely to be of much value. The real description and inter- 
pretation of such experiences are very much more likely to come from 
comparative psychology. Just as data from child psychology have 
proved valuable in the study of other branches of religious psychol- 
ogy, so in the study of mysticism progress is more likely to be made 
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by indirect methods, especially by the study of the mystical experi- 
ences of daily life. And such experiences are accessible to much more 
systematic attack through the use of experimental and genetic 
methods. 

Perhaps the time will come when religious mystics will feel no 
indignity in allowing experimental psychology to attempt a direct 
examination of these experiences. Perhaps not. At all events, 
progress in a real understanding of such mainsprings of the religious 
life seems likely to be facilitated by recognizing the relevance and 
usefulness of certain researches already in progress in other branches 
of psychology. 

GARDNER MuRPHY. 

QOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





MEANING AND EXISTENCE 


N their Meaning of Meaning, Ogden and Richards relate the fol- 

lowing incident quoted from a book entitled Among Congo 
Cannibals, written by J. H: Weeks: ‘‘I remember on one occasion 
wanting the word for Table. There were five or six boys standing 
around, and tapping the table with my forefinger, I asked, ‘What 
is this?” One boy said it was a dodela, another that it was an 
etanda, another stated that it was bokali, a fourth that it was elamba, 
and the fifth said it was meza.’’ It turned out afterwards that 
“one boy thought we wanted the word for tapping; another under- 
stood that we were seeking the word for the material of which the 
table was made; another had the idea that we required the word for 
hardness; another thought we wished for a name for that which 
covered the table; and the last, not being able, perhaps, to think of 
anything else, gave us the word, meza, table—the very word we were 
seeking, ’’ 1 

The incident appears to me relevant to the first part of the recent 
article by Professor Hall.? In it, following what he takes to be the 
denotative method that I recommend and try to use in Experience 
and Nature, he selects a number of passages in which I am dealing 
with meanings, and implies that the selection is equivalent to the 
“pointing’’ required by the empirical denotative method. I can 
not complain that he has dealt severely with them or me, or that he 
relies upon any merely verbal analysis. But he seems to-ignore the 
fact that ‘‘pointing’’ is not so simple and direct an affair as pointing 
a finger—or tapping on a table. In Experience and Nature, the 
words ‘‘showing’’ and ‘‘finding’’ are usually added in explanation 

1The Meaning of Meaning, p. 174. 


*‘*Some Meanings of Meaning in Dewey’s Experience and Nature,’’ this 
JournaL, Vol. XXV (1928), pp. 169-181. 
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of ‘‘pointing,’’ while this is described, for example, as follows: 
‘Index to a starting point and road which if taken may lead to a 
direct and ineffable presence.’’* The implication is that any idea, 
reasoning, theory, hypothesis, is an indication to a road to be taken 
so that its value is that of stating a method to be used, the value 
being tested by its capacity to terminate in the situation required, 
Hence—as the above incident shows—the ‘‘denotative empirical 
method’’ is not an affair of pointing directly to things (things being 
inclusive of passages in a book), but of having such ideas as point 
and lead by use as methods to some directly experienced situation, 
Hence regard for context is indispensable. Moreover, since the 
parties in question failed to understand one another because they 
did not share in a common situation—in one of communication—the 
anecdote may be taken to illustrate the need of a shared situation 
whenever the understanding of ideas and symbols enters into ques- 
tion. Hence I make the following comments in the hope that what I 
say may serve to indicate a road that will lead to and terminate in the 
situations that are designated by the symbol ‘‘meaning,’’ and aid 
in instituting a shared situation and so promote understanding. 


I 


Reference to Mr. Hall’s text shows that he finds diversity and 
possibly inconsistency in at least five types of cases in which I refer 
to meanings. Some of the cases overlap, so I shall state them all 
before proceeding to deal with any of them. First, there are quota- 
tions to support the statement that I hold meaning to be restricted 
to communication and that in turn to linguistic behavior.* In con- 
flict with this view are quoted statements by me which indicate to 
Mr. Hall that I accept ‘‘meaning’’ antecedent to language and dis- 
course and the social participation based upon them. The second 
set of quotations concerns the temporal relations of the occurrence 
of meanings, and seems to indicate that after officially restricting 
meaning to a future reference, the facts compel me also to introduce 
‘‘immanent temporal wholes.’’ The third point concerns an ap- 
parent inconsistency between the instrumental and the final or con- 
summatory character of meanings. The fourth set of quotations 
concerns meaning as ‘‘referential’’ and as ‘‘immanent.’’ The fifth, 
as he points out, brings us back to the first point: there are quota 

8 Experience and Nature, p. 86. The word ‘‘ineffable’’ occasions difficulty. 
The idea might be expressed by saying ‘‘presence in a non-symbolic way.” 
Something can be said about a situation so present or ‘‘had,’’ but it can not 
possibly be duplicated by any possible number or combination of symbols. 

4 The term ‘‘ restriction ’’ is not only used by him on p. 170, but is repeated 


several times with emphasis in his own discussion in the second part of the 
article. 
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tions that are taken by Mr. Hall to indicate that I at some times 
assert that meanings arise in direct interaction of the human organ- 
jsm with a physical environment, apart from any social mediation, 
or the function of ‘‘communication.’’ 

Let me state first that my general position is correctly stated by 
[lal] in his second paragraph; namely, I hold that events ‘‘acquire 
meanings’’ or that ‘‘meaning occurs within nature.”’ 

la. Restriction to Communication.—Coming to his first point, the 
assertion I make is that events ‘‘acquire’’ meaning through the fact 
of communieation, which is an observably empirical fact in some 
phases of human intercourse. But being begotten is quite a different 
affair from subsequent development. There is not a word quoted 
by Mr. Hall to indicate that this further growth is ‘‘restricted’’ to 
conditions of origin. To say (as I do say in a passage cited) that 
“meanings do not come into being without language’’ is neither to 
say, nor to imply, that conditions of origin are identical with those 
of all subsequent status. Not only that, but a phrase in a sentence 
cited says explicitly that ‘‘its [languages’s] consequences react upon 
other events physical and human, giving them meaning or signifi- 
cance.’”” What is more important than this particular indication 
of the arbitrary character of Mr. Hall’s imputation to me of re- 
striction of meaning to linguistic behavior is the fact that the text 
of Experience and Nature devotes considerable space to showing 
that after communication has been instituted, its pattern is extended 
to all sorts of acts and things, so that they become signs of other 
things. There is nothing original in the idea of ‘‘language of 
nature’’; such contribution as I have made to the idea consists simply 
in finding the locus of the origin of the voice and message of natural 
things in human communication.’ What has led Mr. Hall wrong in 

this particular case of his use of the denotative method is failure to 
recognize the context of discussion of origin, so that in consequence 
he gives an illegitimate extension of passages that concern genesis 
to all further developments and functions. 

1b. Qualities and Meanings.—The notion that, after I have found 
the origin of meaning in that interaction of natural events that con- 
stitutes the distinctive trait of human social life, I attribute mean- 
ing to events antecedent to any communication, contains an analogous 
misconception. (This statement applies to the latter part of the 
paragraph on p. 170 and also to the entire point made on p. 173.) 

5The bearing of this point affects Mr. Hall’s discussion in the second part 
of his article, since that is based upon imputing to me quite arbitrarily the 
‘restriction ’? mentioned. Take for illustration his example from sailing (on 


P. 174). It is wholly compatible with my position that wrinkles, etc., in sails 


should convey to us messages that a particular speech terminology is inadequats 
to set forth, 
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I certainly hold that there are natural ‘‘prerequisites’’ of the origin 
of meaning in communication. Among these indispensable pre. 
conditions are the immediate qualities called, in psychological termi- 
nology, ‘‘feelings’’; these are, as I have said, the existential basis and 
‘‘stuff’’ of meanings. It is only by imputing to me the position that 
these qualities or feelings are themselves meanings that he can at- 
tribute to me inconsistency. That such qualities or feelings exist 
prior to, and independent of, any language function—even in the 
widest sense of sign-function—and that they guide behavior in all 
kinds of subtle ways, I distinctly hold. But I explicitly deny that 
they are meanings. Mr. Hall may hold they are meanings, and he 
may be able to give such reasons for so holding as to entitle him to 
the belief. But he is hardly entitled to imply or assert that I hold 
such a view, and then find inconsistency in my views.°® 

2. The Temporal Question.—That events acquire meaning by 
having their potential consequences identified with them as their 
properties (as in the case of practically anything designated by a 
common noun) [ certainly hold. I also hold that when it is a ques- 
tion of critical search for valid meaning, namely, for that meaning 
we are entitled to treat as the genuine meaning of the events in ques- 
tion, we are obliged to have recourse to antecedent conditions. For 
when a question arises as to what the consequences really are, we 
must take into account a course of events and sometimes a long one. 

3. Instrumental and Final.—The right determination of mean- 
ings thus involves the consideration of ‘‘ total histories ’’ or ‘‘ im- 
manent temporal wholes,’’ for while the meaning of existences is 
constituted by expected or potential consequences, the nature of 
these consequences can be properly decided only in connection with 
such larger histories. When such a history is explicitly taken into 
consideration, the distinction of instrumental and final meanings is 
made or comes into view. That there are some things which have 
their meaning determined by use in attaining or accomplishing other 
things or that are tools, and that some meanings are deliberately 
determined as means of reaching other meanings, I do not suppose 
is questioned by any one. 

Instrumental meanings also, and obviously, imply as their ul- 
terior goal some meaning to which they are instrumental, or a mean- 
ing that is final, fulfilling, consummatory. On the basis of any em- 
pirical method, there are no meanings which are always and inher- 
ently instrumental or final; this is a matter of their status and réle 

6On p. 173, after quoting from me a statement about qualities, he inserts 
in brackets after the word ‘‘qualities,’’ the phrase ‘‘direct meanings—in this 
case sensations.’’ It is easy to convict any one of inconsistency by attributing 


to him conceptions which one holds one’s self, but which the one criticized 
repudiates. 
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in some actual situation. Hence the need for taking a situation as 
a ‘‘ total history.’’ Antecedent events as such, or ‘‘efficient’’ events 
as preparatory conditions, define an instrumental meaning; the last 
or closing events taken in their meaning with respect to events that 
have preceded have final meaning. Each is correlative with the 
other with respect to the temporal course as a whole. A further 
reason why the relation of meanings in this phase to a ‘‘ total his- 
tory ’’ is made much of is the fact that philosophical literature is so 
filled with instances of sharp separation of instrumental and final. 
It became necessary in criticism of such views to point out that any 
event, however instrumental, may also be fulfilling with respect to 
what antecedes; while, since the event with the final meaning is in- 
volved in an ongoing course of events, it has in this phase instru- 
mental value. Instead of an inadvertent inconsistency, the refer- 
ence to ‘‘ total histories ’’ is thus an integral and consistent part of 
the entire hypothesis. 

4. Referential and Immanent.—There is an undoubted ambiguity 
in the word ‘‘meaning’’ as it is currently used. We say something 
means something else in the sense of signifying it, being a sign of it. 
This is equivalent to taking one thing as evidence for something else, 
a ground for inference to the other thing, as when we say smoke 
means fire—that is, where smoke is observed, fire is inferred. But 
events are also clothed with meaning on their own behalf; thus 
something is directly taken to be ‘‘ smoke ”’ in the instance just 
cited ; the character of being smoke belongs to the event as it is ob- 
served—although in some other case ‘‘smoke’’ might be a character 
signified or inferred. The words ‘‘referential’’ and ‘‘immanent’’ 
are used to designate the two uses, so as to avoid the ambiguity that 
resides in the word as it is ordinarily employed. 

Since it will be admitted, I take it, that I did not originate the 
ambiguity, but found it in the current use of ‘‘meaning,’’ the ques- 
tion that arises concerns only the relationship of the two meanings 
to other phases of my entire hypothesis regarding meaning. (1) 
The recognition of the two kinds is consistent with the theory of 
origin in communication; sounds first gain meaning as signs when 
used to stand for something besides themselves ; while in consequence 
of such repeated use, the things stood for come to be the ‘‘immanent”’ 
meaning of the sounds in question. (This is the case with the il- 
lustration of ‘‘cat’’ used by Mr. Hall on p. 179.) According to my 
hypothesis, immanent meanings exist in consequence of ‘the repeated 
successful outcome of referential or evidential meanings. (2) As 
to the temporal matter, the thing signified in the case of an event as 
sign is something that is experienced in consequence of an act based 
upon taking an existence as sign or evidence; it is subsequent or 
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future in the course of experience. But critical testing of the valid- 
ity of such a meaning involves recourse to larger temporal wholes, 
(3) Thus the fulfilling or consummatory meaning of a referential 
case becomes the immanent meaning, the directly taken-for-granted 
meaning, of subsequent situations. Thus, as far as I can make 
out, there is no inconsistency in the various parts of the whole the-’ 
ory; they hang together, imply and support one another. 


II 


The foregoing is meant to cover the first section of Mr. Hall’s 
article, in which he cites various passages of mine; by anticipation it 
covers also certain portions of his second section as well. There is, 
however, a point of considerable importance in his second section 
that has not been touched upon.’ If I grasp the point of his criti- 
cism, it may be put baldly as follows: My treatment has no way of 
distinguishing events without meaning from others having meaning 
except as I attribute to the former some nature or character, and 
thus assign meaning to them. The distinction implies a connecting 
identity ; that identity is itself one of meaning. It is, accordingly, 
argued that the distinction I have drawn is in reality one between 
partial, imperfect meaning and a fuller and more inclusive meaning, 
not between that without meaning and that with meaning. His 
third section, as I understand it, develops this idea positively. I 
shall, then, deal with this argument in both its critical or negative 
aspect and its positive form. 

For a reason that will presently appear the portion of his argu- 
ment based upon a logical analysis of my position will have to be 
dealt with briefly. That when I think of anything or when any- 
thing enters into discourse it in so far acquires meaning, there can 
be no doubt. And, of course, when events-without-meaning are re- 
ferred to, that very fact brings them within the field of thought and 
discourse, and in so far confers meaning upon them, if only the 
meaning of being without meaning. One could go further: to refer 
to anything as an event is in so far to ascribe character or nature 
and hence a meaning to it. Of all this, there is no doubt. But to 
use these considerations as evidence that things have meaning prior 
to, and independently of, entering into thought or discourse is an- 
other matter. Such an argument converts a predicament of dis- 

7I do not wish to leave the impression that 1 suppose that there are 10 
laxities or inconsistencies in the treatment of meaning in Experience and Nature. 
There is one such case (but I think only one) in the passages cited by Mr. Hall, 
and I accept responsibility for that as far as it may have misled Mr. Hall. 
The exception is the use of the phrase ‘‘sense of rightness’’ in the passage 


quoted by him on p. 170. There is an undoubted shift here from ‘‘ qualities’ 
(or ‘‘feelings’’) to qualities with meaning, or ‘‘sense.’’ 
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course into a trait of existence—a somewhat unconvincing procedure. 
The fact that if one supposes, by way of hypothetical premiss, that 
there are existences without meaning, they would nevertheless ac- 
quire some meaning in virtue of entering into discourse—and in my 
conception this is precisely what happens—deprives this argument 
of probative value. It is akin to the argument once used by idealists 
when they said that the realist’s assertion that there are things not 
related to mind presupposes that things are related to mind. 

The positive argument, as I understand it, comes to the following: 
What signifies, being a symbol, is meaning; what is signified is also 
meaning, but a larger and more inclusive meaning. Symbol and 
symbolized are thus related as a partial and a complete meaning; 
although we rarely if ever attain to the complete meaning, there is 
always a sense that it is there, and that we might go to it and explore 
it in at least some greater detail. ‘‘The symbol is not a self-con- 
tained whole external to and set over against another self-contained 
whole which is its meaning. No, the symbol is a true part of the 
meaning’’ (p. 179). ‘‘The meaning (that which refers) and the 
meant’’ are not ‘‘separate and external.’’ For example, a sailor in 
a storm hears a whine, a roar, a crack. ‘‘These sounds means that 
a sail has been blown out of its bolt ropes. Clearly the sign or sym- 
bol is here not external to the signified’’ (p. 180). 

Let me restate the matter in terms of my own hypothesis. There 
are two possible cases, those of ‘‘referential’’ and ‘‘immanent”’ 
meaning. In the former, there is an event that has the meaning of 
indicating, signifying, being a sign or evidence of something else. 
This case would be exemplified if the sailor were inexperienced or 
were a landlubber. He would hear the shriek and crack, and would 
think it signified something, but he would have to infer—use the 
noise as a symbol—and do something to find out what it signified. 
If, however, the sailor is experienced, the consequences of his prior- 
tested and verified inferences enter directly into the object of per- 
ception; the noise will be, to him, a sail blown out of its bolt ropes. 
This sort of thing is what is intended by the phrase ‘‘immanent 
meaning,’’—precisely the same sort of thing happened in the case 
of the supposititious landlubber when he identified an event as a 
noise, a cracking noise, ete. In such cases there is no distinction of 
something as sign and something else as thing signified; there is a 
total situation ‘‘had,’’ having its direct meaning-content. Upon my 
hypothesis, however, there are no ‘‘immanent meanings’”’ except in 
consequence of the results of prior referential or reflective (inferen- 
tial) meanings. And the event in its immanent meaning also enters 
into some other situation with reference to a part of which it serves 
as a sign—in the referential sense. For example, just as the land- 
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lubber in hearing the peculiar noise would ask what it signifies, the 
sailor will ask, on ‘‘knowing’’ that the sail is blown out, What next? 
Or, what shall I do about it? 

Returning to Mr. Hall’s account, the following difference be- 
tween it and mine is evident. According to him, the sound js in- 
trinsically a meaning. According to me, the sound is something 
which is used or taken as a sign, and hence ‘‘meaning”’ is here a name 
for the relation between it and something else—the relation being the 
function or office of serving as a sign of something else. The related 
is identified and demarcated by the operation of inference. In the 
same way, the thing signified is not meaning unqualifiedly; it is 
something having meaning; something indicated and taken as satis- 
fying the requirements of the thing or events having the signifying 
role. Of course, the signifying event is not self-contained; if it 
were it would not signify; the very meaning of being a signifying 
event is that it stands in the relation of indicating. And when the 
inference is completed, there is a ‘‘whole,’’ a situation in which the 
distinction between signifying and signified no longer holds; for the 
completion of the inference is found in a situation which is directly 
‘‘had’’—the situation ‘‘we go to’’ and then go from. 

In taking the symbol and the thing symbolized as themselves 
‘‘meanings’’ in their own right and behalf, and not because of the 
relation they enter into—that of inference,—Mr. Hall to my mind 
unwittingly begs the entire issue. Thus he says ‘‘the symbol is not 
a self-contained whole, but is a true part of the meaning.’’ But the 
question at issue is already decided when a thing is termed a ‘‘sym- 
bol’’—to term it a symbol is, of course, to assign meaning to it. 
The real issue concerns the conditions under which a thing becomes 
a symbol—or at least concerns the question whether they are symbols 
inherently or become symbols in their use as signs or evidence in 
inference. Consider the following sentence of Mr. Hall’s: ‘‘It is 
the arbitrariness of symbols in language which lends false color to 
the notion that meaning (that which refers) and the meant are 
separate and external’’ (p. 180). To call that which means mean- 
ing and that which is meant meaning is simply, I submit, to beg the 
issue. His statement is open to the obvious reply that he has taken 
advantage of an elliptical use of language. ‘‘Meaning”’ as ‘‘that 
which refers’’ is a short expression for some existence that stands as 
a sign or as ground for inferring something else. ‘‘The meant’’ is 
a short expression for something in its capacity of being intended or 
signified in the reference. Mr. Hall’s view is that which signifies is 
intrinsically a meaning, and that it means a meaning. My view is 
that a thing signifies another thing in being employed as an eviden- 
tial sign, and that in this relation both acquire meaning. Even in 
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ease Mr. Hall’s view is right and mine is wrong, the case can not be 
settled by taking advantage of the ambiguity involved in an elliptie 
use of language. Then, in the case of ‘‘cat’’ that has come to have 
immanent meaning and of the sail-blown-out-of-bolt-ropes, we have 
by my theory the funded immanent result of the successful issue of 
prior referential or reflective relations. It is necessary, as was 
pointed out earlier, not to be misled by the ambiguity in the ordi- 
nary uses of the word ‘‘meaning,’’ and so shift without warning 
from one sense to the other. 

This discussion is not supposed to prove my position or disprove 
Mr. Hall’s. It is intended to make clear the distinction between 
them, and to make explicit the assumptions on the basis of which 
Mr. Hall reaches the conclusion that ‘‘existence’’ is itself but a par- 
tial meaning within a larger whole of meaning. To my mind his 
argument is an able and ingenious restatement of the idealistic posi- 
tion as conveyed, for example, in Royce’s distinction of external and 
internal meanings. The topic of meaning is certainly one of the 
most important in contemporary philosophical discussion, and while 
I regret that my article is necessarily so controversial, I wish to 
express my appreciation of the genial temper and acuteness of Mr. 
Hall’s article, and my gratitude to him for giving me the opportu- 
nity to restate some points in my own hypothesis in their relations 
to one another. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


BEHAVIORISM AND METAPHYSICS 


NE of the most noticeable and noteworthy tendencies in con- 

temporary thought is the advance or retreat, as one chooses to 
consider it, of sciences into metaphysics. As before, the experi- 
mental work of science, the collection of facts, goes on without re- 
gard for metaphysical implications or conclusions. But there is an 
increasing recognition of the need for metaphysical investigation of 
fundamental concepts in the formulation of hypotheses and in the 
systematic setting forth of any science as a whole. This work of 
the destruction of illegitimate assumptions and the construction of 
adequate analyses as a substitute for dogmatic presuppositions, such 
as is being done for physics by Russell, Broad, and Whitehead, is 
for the most part lacking in psychology. Either ignoring or de- 
liberately rejecting all metaphysical interpretation, psychologists 
go blithely on their way in apparent indifference to the fact that 
their boasted disregard of metaphysics means simply an uncriticized 
assumption of the medieval tradition carried on into modern thought 
by Descartes and Locke. Mind, body, causality, time, space, physi- 
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cal object, are taken for granted in a way which is a naive com- 
bination of uncriticized experience and Cartesian dualism, regard- 
less of the shifting instability of the former and the logical contra- 
dictions involved in the latter. This failure of orthodox psychology 
to investigate its own presuppositions is one of the main reasons for 
the development of behaviorism, and the impulse to redeem that 
failure may prove to be one of its main contributions to psychologi- 
cal theory. 

If it be permissible to distinguish between behaviorism and be- 
haviorists one may say that, while the behaviorists are still for the 
most part repudiating any philosophical responsibility, behaviorism 
is actually an attempt to make psychological theory adjust itself to 
a more adequate metaphysics than that implied in the older tradition. 
Behaviorism in psychology, like realism and pragmatism in recent 
philosophy, emerges in the first place as a movement of protest, and 
carries to the present the chip-on-the-shoulder attitude that is char- 
acteristic of all such movements. It protests first against the atom- 
istic conception of man, the conception of him as made up of bundles 
of conscious elements, or bundles of any other kinds of elements. 
‘‘Let me start by saying that man to the behaviorist is a whole 
animal. When he reacts he reacts with each and every part of his 
body’’ (Watson, ‘‘The Nursery and Instinets,’’ in Psychologies of 
1925, p. 2). This protest the behaviorist shares with the self psy- 
chologists and the upholders of the Gestalt conception. In all of 
these there is this same reaction against the atomism of the Titch- 
nerian school. The emphasis on the self, the configuration, the or- 
ganism, is a somewhat tardy recognition in psychological theory of 
that principle of a differentiated unity which has at times played so 
important a part in philosophical thinking, but which had no ree- 
ognized or consistent place in the orthodox philosophy of the 
seventeenth century on which nineteenth-century psychology was 
founded. The Platonic tradition of a unity which is more than the 
sum of its parts lived on through the middle ages in the work of the 
mystics, from Dionysius the Areopagite to St. Bonaventura, never 
completely rejected by orthodox Scholasticism and never whole- 
heartedly accepted. In the enthusiasm for mathematical demon- 
stration which accompanied Descartes’ philosophical house-cleaning 
this principle of a synthetic and self-differentiating unity was lost 
sight of, perhaps because of its connection in the mystic tradition 
with occult qualities and other vague and indefinable concepts. In 
philosophy the conception of unity, of wholeness, returned with 
new emphasis and meaning, tentatively in the Leibnitzian doctrine 
of the supreme monad, with certain subtle and complex qualifica- 
tions in Spinoza’s description of Substance, more self-consciously in 
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Kant’s synthetic unity of apperception, and with fully developed 
significance in Hegel’s dialectic. In recent and contemporary meta- 
physics this principle is fundamental. The disagreements are as to 
its adequate application. In psychology, however, the principle of 
a thorough-going pluralistic atomism remained dominant and almost 
unquestioned until near the beginning of the twentieth century, 
partly, perhaps, from an unrecognized sense of necessary dependence 
on the philosophy from which psychology as an independent science 
had its birth, and partly by way of asserting that independence by 
refusing to follow the line of philosophical development. However 
unwillingly, then, behaviorism must accept the credit for being one 
of the forms in which this psychological neglect of the last century 
is being balanced by the present recognition of the principle of the 
organic whole so as to bring psychological theory into line with 
logical and metaphysical advance. 

The second protest of behaviorism is against the whole concep- 
tion of consciousness, ideas, mental facts. Here, as far as psychol- 
ogy is concerned, it stands alone. This protest, like the other, is 
directed against the carrying over into psychology of seventeenth- 
century dualism. For the behaviorist the relation of the individual 
to the environment, which forms the subject-matter of psychology, 
is the relation of one physical organism to another. It is not to be 
construed as the relation of mind or consciousness to a physical en- 
vironment, for mind in this sense is a meaningless and useless as- 
sumption. The physical stimulus affects the body, which in turn 
reacts to the environment, adapts itself to the situation, or changes 
something in the surroundings, or removes itself from the unpleasant 
place. There is no need for the intrusion of a second kind of reality 
in addition to the physical body and the physical objects. Con- 
sciousness as an intermediate stage between stimulus and reaction, 
or as the epiphenomenal whistle that accompanies the train, is a 
superfluous assumption. The facts consist in various physical ob- 
jects, animate and inanimate, acting and reacting in various and 
complicated ways, simple actions of gross bodies, delicate and subtile 
adjustments of highly complex organisms, and all intermediate 
varieties. Now this conception, as far as it goes, is exactly in line 
with that philosophical development which started with Berkeley’s 
insistence that the object perceived is the real object, and is still 
continuing in the form of absolute or objective idealism. Berkeley 
chose to say that things are ideas, but that is the same thing as 
saying that the ideas of these physical objects are the actual, identi- 
cal objects instead of being Cartesian copies of the objects. Be- 
haviorism chooses to say that there are only things, not ideas, but 
agrees with Berkeley that the objects seen and handled are the 
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real objects. The perceived body is the body which reacts. Some 
of the reactions are unseen and are inferred from others which are 
seen, but these are all of the same kind, all equally real, all equally 
part of the real world. For behaviorism as for Berkleian idealism 
there is no separation between one group of facts, called mental, 
and another group of facts, called physical or material. All are 
parts of the same systematic unity of related objects which is the 
real world. Berkeley, to be sure, and most of his modern followers, 
consider that this is only half the story, that there must be some 
account or description given of the nature of that systematic unity. 
This does not interest the behaviorist. It is metaphysics, or religion, 
or superstition, or something else. His business is with these re- 
acting organisms, not with the hypothetical whole of which they 
are a part. Let him have these organisms with their stimulus- 
response mechanisms, and let him not be bothered by some uncer- 
tain secundum quid of consciousness which is the perceived ob- 
jects and yet is not the perceived object. It is exactly this meta- 
physical basis which is provided by idealism, and behaviorism is 
the belated recognition in psychological theory of that departure 
from Cartesian dualism which in philosophy was made so many years 
ago that a partial return to it is now in fashion. Orthodox psychol- 
ogy has continued on the basis of that medieval dualism from which 
it grew. Behaviorism has thrown overboard this dualistic inter- 
pretation, has refused to see a chasm between mind and body. Like 
the enfant terrible of the folk-tale who insisted that the emperor was 
walking all unclothed in the great procession, behaviorism in deny- 
ing that there is any mind-body problem has aroused anger and 
opposition in the ranks of the pious observers of tradition. At least 
it has raised the question of an adequate metaphysical basis for 
psychological theory, and it may succeed in working out a satisfactory 
science of psychology on the basis of objective idealism. 


Fiora I. MacKinnon. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. StwNey Hook. With an intro- 
ductory word by John Dewey. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. 1927. 

‘What is called metaphysics in philosophy has had a troublous 
development since the Critique of Pure Reason. It has been peni- 
tent, tragic, and romantic by turns. Penitence has consisted in giv- 
ing bad metaphysica! reasons why there ean be no science of meta- 
physics. Tragedy has consisted in stating a criterion of rigor in 
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method which is self-refuting in the end. Romance has exploited 
metaphors borrowed from non-metaphysical literature, stretching 
and expanding them until they give the impression of at least total 
comprehension. 

Mr. Hook’s book takes pragmatism out of the first variety and 
puts it in the last, which, therefore, deserves some special attention 
in this review. The use of metaphor in philosophy (see Mr. Pepper’s 
article on this matter in a recent number of this JouRNAL, Vol. XXV, 
No. 5) parallels a procedure in mathematics. In order to find the 
limits of a function one sometimes ‘‘puts’’ certain variables equal to 
suspected limiting values and proceeds to derive the consequences. 
The result often reinterprets the function’s properties and adds to 
mathematical knowledge. The problem of mathematical induction 
was thus clarified. When no justification for its use had been found 
in the then known properties of the number system, the inductive 
property was assumed to hold. The result was an improved defini- 
tion of the number system. Metaphysics in the past has often had 
recourse to the same device. Idealists were worried over the prob- 
lem of the correspondence of thought with its object. They there- 
fore assumed that objects had the properties of thoughts, thus con- 
tributing new subtleties to logic and formulating more clearly their 
own metaphysics. Rationalists were accused of foreing causality 
into an infinite regress. Spinoza assumed a causa sui and derived 
a hierarchy of causes from it, thus clarifying points in scientific 
method and saving the appearances. Aristotle, watching things 
appear and disappear in exasperating ways, compared latent and 
apparent with potential and actual, thus making ‘‘oaks grow from 
acorns according to law’’ a model of scientific thought. 

Thus Mr. Hook, watching the pragmatists and the mechanical 
industrial world wrestle with the ambiguities of instruments, decides 
to define reality in terms of instruments and derive the consequences. 
The world is my instrument; the other apparent features of reality 
can be derived from this premise. This is the burden of the story 
to which this book introduces us. It begins by noting the role of 
instruments in science and industry. It then adds that things in 
general are like instruments. Extending the analogy, Nature falls 
into the familiar category of means and ends—except what is left 
over, and that is credited to contingency and novelty. The suggested 
consequences are interesting and important. 

First, the features of experience that are thrown into relief re- 
interpret that part of pragmatism which is usually called humanism. 
Things as instruments are not caught in the subject-object predica- 
ment. The nature of the instrument is recognized and respected 
as fact and yet is conditioned by other things commonly suspected 
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of vicious subjectivity ; but when such subjective conditions, for in- 
stance interests and biases, are instrumentalized, they are reabsorbed 
and reinterpreted as parts of nature and subject to its laws. The 
bifurcation of nature is thus healed and man and his knowledge are 
thrown into a perspective at once familiar and significant. 

Second, the arbitrary dogmatisms of idealism and realism are 
thrown back into the melting pot of scientific method where hypothesis 
and fact take their chances with other elements in human experience. 
Absolute ideas and real objects are shown to be temporary products 
of passing fashions in instruments which arrest and reveal the 
stresses and strains in the flux. The accurate account of nature will 
be the history of these fashions with epochs distinguished by domi- 
nant technologies. 

Third, the fact that instruments and instrumental ideas are 
limited, means that they are selective with respect to experience; 
what is left out will be radical chance and novelty. It can be said 
that instruments reveal these by negative selection. Consequently, 
the intellectual as well as the practical enterprise is adventure as 
well as organization, and the universe is open. Neither instruments 
nor ideas can exhaust the possibilities. 

Finally, logic is again the organon of knowledge. It arises from 
techniques and habits and therefore it is a versatile art to cope with 
situations as they arise. The instrumental character of logic allows 
for many diverse logistic devices and many alternatives in scientific 
procedure. Further, the principles of logic are leading principles, 
hence engines of discovery as well as rules for exposition. With this 
emphasis on discovery of facts rather than proofs for theories the 
problem of induction loses its horrors. Hypotheses, like other in- 
struments, reveal what they reveal and having no need of proof are 
in so far forth true. What this eliminates from logice—and for some 
of us it is the major portion—is vicious problems. 

The nature of the argument precludes any general cogent refu- 
tation. There are many points where one would like to propose cases 
that would be difficult for the instrumental analysis, but with a little 
attention to the assumptions of the system and a willingness to re- 
state one’s difficulty in terms of these, the answer is easily discov- 
erable, and it will simply extend the metaphor. 

Much of contemporary metaphysics is of this sort; it is misplaced 
methodology. In this case, as in many others, it promises to turn up 
many a happy combination of ideas. For instance, it integrates 
what has often seemed hit or miss in pragmatism, transforming 4 
pluralism of theory into a theory of pluralism. There is in it a 
promise of a philosophy of history broader and more incisive than 
current doctrines of economic and folkway determinism provides. 
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Finally, there is a suggestion of the need of a careful detailed analy- 
sis of instruments and the techniques of measurement in science. 
The last would be a crucial test of the premises of the system in that 
it would necessitate their more accurate and rigorous statement. 
Until this is done criticism is precarious. 

However, one can and ought to protest against the faith or will- 
to-believe that is the nerve of the argument as it stands. There is 
at least one other point of view which contends that laboratories, in- 
struments, and ‘‘controls’’ are refracting mediums for human knowl- 
edge. Not only are things like instruments, but instruments are 
like things, opaque, refractory, and intelligible only to believers in 
transubstantiation. The orthodox Catholic believes in the things 
revealed by the instruments used in the Eucharist, and at one time 
there were those who believed that the revelations made by scientific 
instruments were deceptive works of the devil. What do the in- 
struments reveal and how do they reveal it? 

This book will do a great service if it draws attention to this 
problem of essence and existence in its modern form. Until then, it 
stands as an impressive formulation of the apologetics of pragmatism. 

Scorr BUCHANAN. 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE, 
New York Ciry. 


The Theater. StarK Youna. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1927. 


Works on morals or politics or atoms are often brought to the 
attention of philosophers; books on art less often, and a book ealled 
The Theater may seem a far ery indeed from the pursuits of logi- 
cians and metaphysicians. But this little book of Mr. Young’s has 
more in it of sound general esthetic theory than many volumes un- 
der that heading in university libraries. It may shame some of us 
to see how a clear head and a brilliant perception for the theater 
come directly to a general conception of the art of the theater that 
not only illuminates esthetics far more than most current philo- 
sophical views, but also contains suggestions for more general the- 
ory. Mr. Young’s book is as unified as Croce’s famous Asthetic, 
without Croce’s lack of any fresh or convincing reference to actual 
works of art; and while his view sometimes suggests Platonism 
rather than naturalism, his actual account of art as in the theater is 
closer to earth, fuller of his specific subject-matter, and more defi- 
nitely and consistently applicable to practice, than Santayana’s 
somewhat slight account of the same subject. Once we take an art 
seriously and concretely, provided our brains are really in good 
order, it would seem that we are more likely to discover even philo- 
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sophical truths about the nature of art in general, and perhaps also 
about the nature of thought, than through the channels of philosophi- 
cal speculation so-called. 

The simple and single theme that Mr. Young discourses upon js 
not, of course, original, does not pretend to be; but it has body and 
vitality and significance as it is read into, and out of, all the chief 
phases of the art of the theater in ancient and modern examples of 
that art. Instead of being merely the old abstraction that matter is 
informed by spirit, it is this general truth that life and vitality take 
on form in art, and do this successfully, as they achieve their own 
peculiar idea or intention in any case; and it is always the cases that 
are given. So we are told precisely the sense in which plot is funda- 
mental, plot being not the clever devices of the so-called technique of 
dramatic writing, but the intention or idea of a play as expressed not 
only in the action of characters, but in these actions in combination, 
meeting and crossing in a world of life here embodied, so that a plot 
includes both character and action, and is thus more completely or 
inclusively expressive of the essential quality of the play than char- 
acter as such. The Aristotelian theme, the sense in which the sub- 
stantial reality of a play, as of anything whatever, is its matter only 
as informed by essence or idea, is freshly and vigorously brought to 
bear on the whole subject-matter, as each aspect of the art of the 
theater, clearly grasped, becomes a concrete statement in particular 
terms of this one central theme. 

The impure or mixed art of the theater achieves its own perfec- 
tion not through standards; but an example of it arrives when its 
particular informing idea comes into existence through its own 
media; there are many avenues, visual, symbolic, musical, but they 
all lead in their various ways to expressing the one intended idea 
or point that the play as play expresses in its own theatrical terms. 
And a play is a play, as any work of art is art, not by virtue of 
rules or standards exemplified, but by virtue of the unity achieved 
in an expression which is nothing at all as art, until the idea takes 
on the form that the medium is capable of assuming, and so fulfills 
the artist’s intention, whether this intention is a dramatist’s, or an 
actor’s, or that of a director reviving a classic. ‘‘To keep a play 
alive we must find always anew a body to express this idea . . . we 
must discover afresh for it the right mental and visual accents, or it 
will be dead.’’ This also puts into proper focus both the value of 
theater craft as such and the greater value of the original or poetic 
mind, perhaps only clumsily using that craft, but bringing life to 
the theater, with its pressure of idea and intention. The contribu- 
tion of the little theater to the theater of the world, as well as its 
dangers and shortcomings, are easily piain under the same funda- 
mental notion. 
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Furthermore, what is expressed in the theater, specifically in 
acting, ‘‘is said in terms of the human body, voice, action, gesture, 
presence,’’ and these non-verbal terms, these non-linguistic, non- 
symbolic media, add much to expression that words can not say at 
all. In fact, any consideration of the theater as art not only illus- 
trates and emphasizes the ancient mystery of form and matter, or, 
if you like, the ancient obviousness of their combined necessity to 
existence; but it forces upon us the particularity and individuality 
of all the works of all the arts, the relativity of all standards, and 
the uniqueness of expressive intention through which alone any 
work of art can be either created or grasped. Without this grasp of 
specific idea or quality, judgment or comment on a work of art is 
irrelevant; and for philosophers especially it is worth pointing out 
that the ideas or forms of art, those things which in the end it does 
express, are only very rarely what linguistic symbols can give any 
accurate account of. The Casket Scene in the Merchant of Venice 
is ‘‘only a pageantry of ghosts on a Venetian stream,’’ seen best as 
a Renaissance tapestry, and the Quality of Mercy speech ‘‘is more 
happily seen not as a sermon but as an aria.’’ So even the linguistic 
arts, as in the theater, mean what words will not say as literal words; 
and if we are not to let verbal philosophizing lead us to a mystical 
Platonism in esthetics, or to mere vagueness, we shall perhaps have 
to let a straightforward grasp of the concrete nature of art lead us 
to pluralism, and a renovated nominalism in logic. 


D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Psychologie de l’art. Essai sur l’activité artistique. Euaine Dr- 
LACROIX. Paris: Félix Alean. 1927. Pp. 481. 


This is a delightfully written and penetrating study, based on a 
first-hand acquaintance with facts illumined by the ample scholarship 
characteristic of the author. M. Delacroix has evidently approached 
the study of art with no pet theory of his own to establish and with 
the widest possible hospitality towards the ideas of others. What 
impresses him most about art is its complexity and the fact that it 
is rooted in the whole man, which makes him sceptical of any easy 
and simple formulation of its essence. Where other students have 
Seen a single aspect, he sees many; it is therefore harder for him 
than for others to find a unifying principle. Owing partly to this 
and partly to the staccato structure of his writing, it is sometimes 
difficult to get a clear net result from his discussions; yet one never 
fails to win increase of knowledge and new material for one’s own 
meditations. No student of esthetics can afford to neglect this book. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first containing an analy- 
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sis of the esthetic experience and a comparison of art with other 
types of human activity; the second, a study of three arts, music, 
poetry, and painting. The first chapter of the first part, Le monde 
de jeu; Le jeu et Vart, is one of the most interesting and charming 
in the volume. M. Delacroix carefully and fully notes the points of 
resemblance between art, on the one hand, and play and dream, on 
the other hand; yet he insists equally on the impossibility of iden- 
tifying them. Art differs from play in issuing in a permanent work 
which pleases the spectator through its sensuous qualities and its 
form; while, from the point of view of play, the object—such as a 
toy—is a mere stimulus to the activity of the imagination, and its 
special qualities are of little or no account. ‘‘Art, like play, is joy 
in creation [to translate from the text] but it creates a harmonious 
reality ; it constructs a world which imposes itself upon our minds 
by its order and its laws’’ (page 45). The second chapter, L’anima- 
tion de l’univers, is a discussion of Einfuehlung in its various forms, 
Once again Delacroix insists on the uniqueness of art. He recog- 
nizes that the animation of the world is a condition of art; but it is 
also, he says, a condition for all intense life; while, in addition, and 
more characteristically, art is ‘‘fabrication and artifice,’’ ‘‘construc- 
tion of forms, docile and expressive’’ (page 66). Chapter Three, 
La contemplation des idées, discusses sympathetically the idealistic 
systems of Schopenhauer and Hegel, yet criticizes them for their 
tendency towards essentialism. The Idea, Delacroix says, ‘‘runs 
the risk of becoming a thing and ceasing to be creative spirit’’ (page 
80). Chapters Four and Five, L’état esthétique and L’artiste et 
l’awvre, show the catholic point of view and varied learning of the 
author. Throughout, Delacroix is aware, and makes his readers 
aware, of the difficulty of reducing the manifold phenomena of art 
and the artist to any single formulation. Perhaps a translation of 
a few characteristic passages will serve best to summarize his thought 
and indicate the suggestive, and at times rather vague, language in 
which he clothes it. ‘‘Feeling and idea take on an esthetic value 
only through the struggle with the matter in which they realize 
themselves’’ (page 84). ‘‘The world of art is the world of thought, 
imposed upon, and substituted for, direct stimulation and action; it 
is the world by way of thought and language’’ (page 84). ‘‘Every 
complete esthetic pleasure is a synthesis of a sensorial pleasure, a 
formal pleasure, and a pleasure distinctively affective’’ (page 92). 
‘‘Those organic states which are being described with increasing 
precision are only a stage, a single moment of realization, of esthetic 
emotion’’ (page 113). ‘‘To find the perfect pattern of a sentiment 
or an idea; to bring it about that each sentiment opens, expands, and 
closes its song according to its own curvature, and in accord with its 
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original volume, that is the supreme difficulty of art’’ (page 209). 

In my opinion, the best chapters of the book are the first two 
chapters, which treat of music, of the second part. There all the 
author’s erudition and delicacy of mind are brought into play. 
In the first of these chapters, Les éléments principeaux de la musique, 
he succeeds with great subtlety in holding the balance even between 
formalism and expressionism, summing his thought in the striking, 
though question-begging phrase, ‘‘La musique musicalise le senti- 
ment.’’ The second chapter, Les variétés de l’expérience musicale, 
explores with thoroughness the many different types of musical ap- 
preciation. The last two chapters, L’art poétique and Les moyens 
de la peinture, are interesting but of slighter value, the one on paint- 
ing being obviously incomplete as a treatment of the art. Finally, 
in the Conclusion, M. Delacroix sums up his thought and approaches 
the problem of the function of art. And once more we find him im- 
pressed with the complexity of the facts. For him, there are two 
types of art, each with a distinct function; on the one hand, an art 
which seeks ‘‘to prolong life, without changing its nature, to re- 
double and reinforce life’’; and, on the other hand, there is an art 
which ‘‘aims at flight from life’’; ‘‘he who can not bend the world 
to his desires tries to give to himself another world, an opening out 
of his desires’’ (page 480). 

It is to be hoped that this excellent book will find a translator 
capable of doing justice in English to the subtlety of its thought and 
the elusive quality of its style. 

DeWi1rr H. PaRKeEr. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor John Dewey of Columbia University has been appointed 
by the University of Edinburgh to give the Gifford Lectures in Apri 
and May of 1929. 

The Gifford Lectures were established in 1887 through an endow- 
ment by Adam Gifford, Senator of the College of Justice of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The lectures are called the Gifford Lectures 
in National Theology, but the lectureship does not belong to the 
Theological Faculty; its purpose lies nearer to philosophy than to 
theology. The lecturer is free to discuss his subject without refer- 
ence to any limitation of dogma or authority. 

The lectures have been given by some eighteen incumbents, among 
whom Professor William James delivered the lectures in 1899, Pro- 
fessor Henri Bergson in 1913, and Professor A. N. Whitehead in 
1927. 








